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ERASMUS 

Erasmus, or to give his full name, Desiderius Erasmus, was 
born at Rotterdam, in the Low Countries, in the year 1467, just 
seventeen years before Martin Luther was born in Eisleben, Sax- 
ony. "The father of Erasmus," says Froude, 1 "was named Ger- 
rard, pronounced, I suppose, Gierard, from gieren, to desire, or 
long passionately.' 1 In the son, the name was Latinized into 
Desiderius, and Grsecized afterwards according to the affectation 
of the time into Erasmus, just as Reuchlin became Capnio, and 
Schwartzerde was turned into Melanchthon, affectionate nick- 
names which hardened into permanence." "The country in 
which Erasmus came into the world," says Froude in this same 
connection, 3 "was the rival of Italy in commerce and art and learn- 
ing. Antwerp was the mart of Western Europe. The towns in 
the Low Countries, — ■ Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Amsterdam, were 
great manufacturing centers, inhabited by a dense population of 
industrious burghers and artisans, subjects of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, but tenacious of their liberties, and fierce in asserting 
them ; governed by their own laws and their own representatives 
— a free people in the modern sense. If the mind of a man in- 
herits its qualities from the stock to which he belongs, there was 
no likelier spot in Europe to be the birthplace of a vigorous, in- 
dependent thinker." 

In this connection, it is interesting to compare the "entour- 

111 Life and Letters of Erasmus," p. 1. 

2 This etymology given by Froude, it may be said, is open to question. 

3 Ibid. 
9 
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age" of these two men, Erasmus and Luther, each of whom was 
to exert so great an influence upon the time in which he lived, 
and both of whom will always be reckoned among the spiritual 
fathers of our modern civilization. Erasmus's birthplace was 
in the very center of the Europe of that day ; in a country which 
was in closest touch with all the forces and influences, political, 
commercial and religious, which were stirring in the Europe of 
that time; at a period which witnessed transition from the me- 
diaeval to the modern age, that is to say, the latter part of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. The polit- 
ical affiliations of the Low Countries, at the time when Erasmus 
was born, were as we have just seen, with the Duchy of Bur- 
gundy. The Low Countries had been "annexed to Burgundy by 
Duke Philip, who had wrested them from his niece, Jaquiline of 
Holland, daughter of the last Count, in the year 1436." When 
the boy Erasmus was but ten years old, in 1477, these provinces 
were annexed to Austria through the marriage of Mary of Bur- 
gundy with Archduke Maximilian. The provinces passed under 
the rule of Philip of Austria in 1495 ; and in 1506 under that of 
Margaret of Austria, and Charles, the son of Philip of Austria 
and Joanna of Castile. This was the Charles who, in 15 16, be- 
came King of Spain, and, in 1519, Emperor of Germany under 
the title of Charles the Fifth. We thus see by what close polit- 
ical bonds the Dutch and Flemish provinces were united with 
countries so far removed from them as Burgundy, Austria and 
Spain, and with the German Empire as a whole, so far as that 
Empire was a real political entity. And no less important were 
those commercial relations into which the Low Countries, by 
reason of their geographical position, were brought with Eng- 
land, with France, and with the German States, as well as with 
more distant lands. Situated as they were at the mouths of the 
Rhine, the Netherlands received the currents of trade on their 
way to the sea, and thence sent them to all the shores of West- 
ern and Southern Europe, receiving them back again as to a 
heart, whence proceed and whither return the circling tides 
of the life-blood in the human body. Like Phoenicia and Alex- 
andria and Greece in the ancient world, so the Netherlands at 
the beginning of the modern era have been to a very great degree 
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the central emporium not only of material goods, but of spiritual 
ideas. There men of all the different nationalities and tongues 
have met and exchanged not only the product of field and mine 
and shop, but the fruits of mental and spiritual activity. It is 
in such Babels of civilization that scattered and alien tongues 
and races have been drawn together, and have learned once again 
to understand each other's speech, and to enter into each other's 
thought. Thus human minds have been re-interpreted to each 
other, and the intellectual and spiritual unity of the race has 
been maintained and strengthened. How fitting it is that a city 
of the Netherlands should have been selected as the place for 
that great Peace Conference, which, it is hoped, will be found to 
have helped forward materially the reign of peace, not alone 
among the nations of Europe, or even of America, but of the 
world ! And how would such an institution as the Hague Tri- 
bunal have rejoiced the heart of Erasmus, himself among the 
most devoted lovers and earnest advocates of peace ! It is evi- 
dent on the whole, then, that no better soil could have been found 
for the growth of a great, fertilizing, humanizing genius like 
that of Erasmus than that soil, half land and half water, of the 
Netherlands ; and at no more fitting time, so far as one can see, 
could he have been born in order that his gifts and talents might 
find their richest fruitage, and might inure to the greatest ben- 
efit of his fellow-men. 

And now let us turn our view for a moment to Saxony, the 
birthplace of that other great historic figure of whom one is re- 
minded almost as often as he thinks of Erasmus ; in so many re- 
spects were the geniuses of the two men, like the respective 
works which they accomplished, complementary each to the 
other. At the time of which we speak we find almost as marked 
a contrast between the intellectual and spiritual conditions of 
Saxony and those of the Low Countries, as between their geo- 
graphical conditions. Luther's life, Luther's mental and spir- 
itual development, corresponded very largely with Luther's home ; 
even as did the life and development of Erasmus correspond to 
his early surroundings. Saxony was somewhat withdrawn from 
the center of the world's activity and civilization. It was not 
like the Netherlands, a region of great and populous cities. Its 
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people were to some extent lacking in that polish, that facility 
and adaptiveness of mind, and that urbanity of manner which 
life in the great centers of civilization tends to produce. Luther 
was, as we all know, a son of the soil; his father was a miner, 
but at the same time a man of intelligence and character. We 
may say, then, that Luther sprang from the upper grade of the 
peasantry. And Luther's life and interests were throughout 
more simple, more "other-worldly" than were those of his great 
contemporary Erasmus. Yet Erasmus, too, may be said to have 
been a man of the people. Before quoting a further paragraph 
or two from Froude, the present writer desires to bear his wit- 
ness to the fascination of his "Life and Letters of Erasmus." 4 
This biography, which is composed of lectures delivered by the 
late Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford in the years 
1893-4, is written with all Froude' s vigor of thought and style 
and gives, withal, a most vivid and life-like portrait of his sub- 
ject, especially as Erasmus is allowed to speak so freely for him- 
self through his voluminous correspondence. Since Froude's 
work was published, another very attractive biography of Eras- 
mus has appeared under the title of "Desiderius Erasmus," by 
Professor Emerton of Harvard Divinity School. 5 Professor 
Emerton, like Froude, allows Erasmus to speak for himself 
through the medium of numerous letters of which Emerton has 
given a spirited and racy translation. As between the portraits 
of Erasmus given by these two writers, Emerton, while more 
accurate than Froude in matters of detail (for which Froude 
shows a certain impatience), lacks Froude's breadth and robust- 
ness of handling and at times betrays a certain narrowness of 
view in dealing with one who was at any rate a great figure upon 
the European stage in his day. 

To continue, then, in Froude's words, "The father" (Ger- 
rard) "was a man of some station, well educated, with a singu- 
larly interesting and even fascinating character. He fell in 
love, it is said, with a certain Margaret, daughter of a physician 
at Sieben Bergen. Margaret was equally in love with him. For 

*Scribner's 1895 edition. 

5 This volume is one of the series entitled " Heroes of the Reformation," 
published by Putnam, 1899. 
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some unknown reason the relations, either his or hers, opposed 
their marriage. They were imprudent" (so runs the story) "and 
the usual consequences seemed likely to follow. At this danger- 
ous time, business of some kind required Gerrard's presence at 
Rome. He went, expecting to return immediately, when the 
marriage was to be completed, to save the legitimacy of the ex- 
pected child. He was detained. Communications were irregu- 
lar. The relations sent a story after him that Margaret was 
dead. He believed it, and in despair became a priest. His mar- 
riage was made thus impossible, and he discovered the trick 
when it was too late for remedy. Thus the child was born out 
of wedlock. 

"So runs the story. It grew up out of tradition when Erasmus 
had become famous, and his enemies liked to throw a slur upon 
his parentage. It is, perhaps, a lie altogether; perhaps only 
partly a lie. The difficulty is that Erasmus says distinctly that 
he was a second child, and had a brother three years older than 
himself. There is no suggestion of any previous marriage with 
another person. The connection of his father and mother must 
therefore have been of long continuance. Erasmus's own letters 
are the only trustworthy authority for his early life. From them 
we learn that the two children were brought up like other peo- 
ples' children, under the joint care of their father and mother, 
and that the younger was his mother's special favorite, a bright, 
clever little fellow, with flaxen hair, grey-blue eyes, and sharp, 
clean-cut features ; very pretty, it is said, and with a sweet-toned 
voice, which seemed to say that Nature meant him for a musi- 
cian. The mother thought so, and proposed to make a little an- 
gel of him, and train him as a chorister. But he had no real 
gift that way and no taste for it. In his later years, he came 
even to hate the droning of ecclesiastical music." 6 

There is a further parallel between the circumstances of Eras- 
mus's growth, development and early manhood and those of his 
great contemporary, Luther; a parallel showing a similiarity 
and yet a very important difference. Both of these men became 
monks, but from very diverse motives, and in very different 

6 " Life and Letters of Erasmus," pp. 2, 3. 
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ways. Luther, as we all know, was driven to take the vows of 
"religion" from fear of judgment to come, and from the desire 
to save his soul. His entering the Augustinian monastery at 
Erfurt was the direct and immediate outcome of his conversion. 
As Dr. Schaff says,' — "The circumstances which led to this 
sudden step we gather from his (Luther's) fragmentary utter- 
ances, which have been embellished by legendary tradition. 

"He was shocked by the sudden death of a friend (afterward 
called Alexius), who was either killed in a duel or struck dead 
by lightning at Luther's side. Shortly afterward, on the sec- 
ond of July, 1505, two weeks before his momentous decision, he 
was overtaken by a violent thunderstorm near Erfurt, on his re- 
turn from a visit to his parents, and was so frightened that he 
fell to the earth, and tremblingly exclaimed, 'Help, beloved Saint 
Anna ! I will become a monk. ' " It was, therefore, from the 
deepest religious motives that Luther embraced the monastic 
life ; and he lived up to its duties with the utmost fidelity and 
conscientiousness till the time came when he broke with the 
Church of Rome, and inaugurated the Reformation. Erasmus, 
on the other hand, never embraced the monastic vows "ex ani- 
mo." His father and mother having died, he and his brother 
Peter, like so many other lads and girls in like circumstances, 
were sent to one of the monastic schools, their guardian, appar- 
ently desiring to get them into a monastic order, so that he 
might possess himself of their patrimony. This particular school 
happened to be under the management of a religious body called 
the Collationaries. After the boys had remained there for about 
two years, and Erasmus was now fifteen years of age, the attempt 
was made to induce him to commit himself to the monastic life. 
Threats were first used by his guardian, then persuasions and 
flatteries, but both methods alike failed. The boy Erasmus had 
already seen enough of the life of the monastery to have fully 
made up his mind that he did not care for it. His tastes were 
all for learning, and there was nothing of intellectual life in that 
particular monastic establishment. Again, the gross pleasures 



'"The German Reformation," p. 112 (Vol. VI of " S chaff's Hist, of the 
Christian Church"). 
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of the monks did not appeal to the boy with his refined tastes 
and delicate constitution. Yet at length, after many months of 
alternate cajolings and threatenings the wretched lad yielded to 
the pressure, and, at the age of seventeen, took the irrevocable 
vows. As a natural consequence, Erasmus was miserable in the 
monastery; yet, once again, in what a different way, and for 
what different reasons from Luther! Luther s misery arose 
from the pains and travail of his moral nature in his endeavor 
to find peace with God. Out of these throes of conscience 
a great religious movement was to be born. Erasmuses pains 
were those of a delicate body and a sensitive and intellectual 
mind, amid surroundings which were uncongenial and indeed 
fatal to any humane culture. Both Luther and Erasmus finally 
escaped from the bondage, but in what different ways ! Luther 
by a spiritual declaration of independence in which he boldly 
cast off, once and forever, the ecclesiastical authority of Rome; 
Erasmus not by any rupture with the Church authorities, but, 
on the contrary, by a papal dispensation, obtained through a 
bishop's patronage, the effect of which was rather to attach him 
the more closely to the Holy See. It was, however, at first only 
a temporary dispensation which was sought and obtained for 
Erasmus ; not an absolute dispensation from the monastic vow, 
but a dispensation for temporary absence from the monastery. 
Such dispensations were not at all uncommon. In this case it 
was the Bishop of Cambray who obtained the dispensation for 
Erasmus from the Vatican, on representing, as he did, that he 
needed Erasmus's services as a private secretary. Erasmus re- 
mained with the Bishop of Cambray for some time, probably for 
several years, or until the year 1492, when, having now reached 
the age of twenty -five, he was ordained to the priesthood. From 
his boyhood, it had been the desire of his heart to live in Paris, 
and to study in its famous University. And now, at length, 
the long-coveted opportunity came to him ; and with the Bish- 
op's permission, and receiving a moderate allowance from the 
Bishop for his support, he proceeded to that famous city which 
even then had been for centuries a seat of civilization, learning 
and culture. "His fame had gone before him; his poems had 
been collected and circulated in private by admiring friends, and 
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he found himself admitted into the best intellectual society. His 
acquaintance seems from the first to have been more secular than 
ecclesiastical ; like seeks like. He was witty, and he sought com- 
panions among the wits of the period ; an intimate favorite, if 
not the most intimate, was Faustus Anderlin, the poet-laureate, 
brilliant, indolent, but infinitely amusing. Such a circle was 
not what the Bishop would have preferred for him, but he was 
to find his own place, and to make his own way. He was free 
for the first time in his life, like a fish in the water, and now in 
his proper element. He was in no danger from vulgar dissipa- 
tion, he had no tastes that way ; but he had an infinite capacity 
for enjoyment, and he got as much of it as his means allowed. 
Amusement never betrayed him into idleness. His craving for 
knowledge, his determination to distinguish himself, remained, 
then and always, his overruling passion. But it is clear, also, 
that his habits were expensive ; he liked easy living, he saw no 
use in voluntary and unnecessary hardships. He went to plays, 
he went to parties, and go where he would, the sparkle of his 
genius made him welcome. Naturally, his patron's economical 
allowance was soon found inadequate. To eke out his income, 
he took pupils, and his reputation for talent provided him with 
as many as he wanted. What he learnt himself, he taught to 
others. Greek was then a rare acquisition, and was frowned on 
by the authorities ; but the disapproval of authorities sends young 
ardent students hunting after the forbidden. Erasmus learnt 
for himself the elements of Greek, and instructed his pupils in it. 
Young and old came about him, to be helped over the threshold 
of the new intellectual world. Booksellers gave him small sums 
for his writings ; men of the highest genius, — such men as 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Tasso, — were not above accepting pres- 
ents from wealthy admirers. The purses of the richer students 
were freely opened to their popular teachers. Ecclesiastics were 
going out of fashion ; Erasmus laughed at monks and monkdom, 
and was applauded and encouraged." 8 

During these student-days and days of literary activity in Paris, 
Erasmus made the acquaintance of several young Englishmen, a 

8 " Life and Letters of Erasmus," pp. 21, 22. 
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fact of the greatest importance in the determination of the lines 
of his future career. For among the most important elements 
in the life of Erasmus was the fact of his intimate connection 
with the leading Englishmen of his day, not merely through cor- 
respondence, but through repeated visits to England, and rather 
lengthy sojourns there. To anticipate somewhat, Erasmus's 
personal intimacy with such men as Archbishop Warham, Sir 
Thomas More, Colet, Dean of St. Paul's, and Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, not to speak of the relations in which he came to 
stand with the young king, Henry VIII, (one and all of whom 
were either zealous apostles or warm patrons of the new learn- 
ing), is of the greatest significance when we come to take ac- 
count of the general outcome of Erasmus's life and work. The 
influence of these leading Englishmen of culture and moral earn- 
estness upon Erasmus and his influence upon them helped on the 
one hand to make Erasmus what he was, and, on the other hand, 
helped still more to make the world of modern English thought 
and, in particular, the English Church what it is to-day. 

It may be as well for us, indeed, to pause at this point in our 
account of some of the salient events in the life of Erasmus, and 
to set forth, as best we may, certain of the leading characteris- 
tics of the man, as well as some indication of the work which he 
accomplished. Erasmus was before all else a scholar and a hu- 
manist. He was filled with a genuine enthusiasm for learning, 
but the largeness and geniality of his nature removed him as far 
as possible from being a dry pedant, one of the Wagners of lit- 
erature. The fact that his work as a scholar lay so largely along 
theological lines was no doubt due, to a very great extent, to the 
conditions of his time; to the fact that throughout the Middle 
Ages learning had been to so large an extent confined within the 
limits of scholastic theology. And Erasmus was, as everyone 
knows, one of the chief agents in breaking the power of the me- 
diaeval tradition. It was, in fact, with this end more or less 
consciously in view that Erasmus set about what is, doubtless, 
his greatest work, — his edition, namely, of the Greek New Tes- 
tament, based upon an independent and scholarly collation of all 
the manuscripts within his reach. He also prepared a new Lat- 
in version, enriching it with interpretative notes in which he 
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scored the popular superstitions and monkish abuses by which 
the practice of religion had in his day become so deeply corrupt- 
ed. Finally, "he wrote a series of paraphrases in Latin of all 
the New Testament books, except Revelation. These were trans- 
lated into various modern languages, and of the English version 
every parish church in England was supplied with a copy." 9 We 
may add that Luther's great work, the translation of the Bible 
into German, which laid the foundation of modern literary Ger- 
man as our English Bible did that of the modern English tongue, 
would have been well-nigh impossible but for this preparatory 
work of Erasmus. Here, again, the two names of Erasmus and 
Luther are linked in honorable and inseparable association. 

Erasmus's edition of the Greek New Testament appeared in 
1516, and was dedicated to Pope Leo X. In this connection, 
one is led to speak of an earlier work, as well known, I suppose, 
as any of Erasmus's numerous writings, — the famous "Enconi- 
um Moriae," or "Praise of Folly," in which the errors and foi- 
bles of the age are exposed with keen satire, yet with a genial 
and kindly humor, veiling an undercurrent of earnestness, which 
deepens and intensifies as the end of the work is approached. In 
the latter part of the book the author, having touched succes- 
sively upon the follies of everyday life (in which, by the way, 
he shows himself one of the keenest observers of human nature 
and human conduct, in all the various stations and callings of 
men) proceeds to deal in the freest way with the popular prac- 
tices of religious superstition. He then goes on to pay his re- 
spects to those "wise fools" the grammarians, the poets and 
the rhetoricians before touching up those foolish wise men, the 
theologians and the preachers. Finally the great men of earth, 
princes, bishops, cardinals and popes, have the critical X-ray 
turned upon them ; their cases are keenly and cleverly diagnosed, 
and all alike are found infected with this universal disease of 
Folly. 

There is some doubt as to the exact date of the publication of 
the "The Praise of Folly." Dr. A. D. White states the year 

'President A. D. White's "Introduction to Selections from Erasmus' 
Writings," in " Library of the World's Best Literature," Vol. X. 
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as 1511; Professor Emerton as 1509, while according to Froude 
"it was brought out almost simultaneously with the New Testa- 
ment." Emerton says, 10 "Our bibliography enumerates forty- 
three editions in the author's lifetime, and it has been transla- 
ted and reprinted since an infinite number of times. Holbein 
amused himself by decorating the margin of his copy with those 
rude but clever wood-cuts which have come to be the permanent 
types of the various orders of Erasmian fools. " As to the pop- 
ularity of Erasmus's editions of the New Testament, of which 
we have spoken, Froude says," — "Never was volume more pas- 
sionately devoured. A hundred thousand copies were soon sold 
in France alone. The fire spread, as it spread behind Samson's 
foxes in the Philistine's corn. The clergy's skins were tender 
from long impunity. They shrieked from pulpit and platform, 
and made Europe ring with their clamor. The louder they cried 
the more clearly Europe perceived the justice of their chastise- 
ment. The words of the Bible have been so long familiar to us 
that we can hardly realize what the effect must have been when 
the Gospel was brought out fresh and visible before the aston- 
ished eyes of mankind." 

Let me quote as a sample of Erasmus's notes in his New Tes- 
tament the following on I Corinthians xiv. 19, on unknown 
tongues: — "St. Paul says he would rather speak five words 
with a reasonable meaning in them than ten thousand words in 
an unknown tongue. They chant nowadays in our churches in 
what is an unknown tongue and nothing else, while you will not 
hear a sermon once in six months telling people to amend their 
lives. Modern church music is so constructed that the congre- 
gation cannot hear one distinct word. The choristers themselves 
do not understand what they are singing, yet according to priests 
and monks it constitutes the whole of religion. In college or 
monastery it is still the same ; music, nothing but music. There 
was no music in St. Paul's time. Words were then pronounced 
plainly. Words nowadays mean nothing. They are mere sounds 
striking upon the ear, and men are to leave their work and go to 

10 "Desiderius Erasmus," p. 178. 
""Life and Letters of Erasmus," p. 127. 
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church to listen to worse noises than were ever heard in Greek 
or Roman theatre. Money must be raised to buy organs and 
train boys to squeal, and to learn no other thing that is good for 
them. The laity are burdened to support miserable, poisonous 
corybantes, when poor, starving creatures might be fed at the 
cost of them. 

"They have so much of it in England that the monks attend 
to nothing else. A set of creatures who ought to be lamenting 
their sins fancy they can please God by gurgling in their throats. 
Boys are kept in the English Benedictine colleges simply to 
sing morning hymns to the Virgin. If they want music, let them 
sing Psalms like rational beings, and not too many of those. ' ' I2 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that the work of Eras- 
mus in exposing and holding up to ridicule the corruptions of 
popular everyday "religion" as he saw it about him was altogeth- 
er unacceptable to the leading authorities of the ecclesiastical 
system. It aroused, indeed, the clamor of the monks, and it 
made Louvain, the University town in Belgium where Erasmus 
resided for some time, almost too hot to hold him. But, on the 
other hand, much of the work of Erasmus, his edition of the New 
Testament in particular, elicited high commendation from Popes 
and Cardinals and Bishops ; and his satires upon the follies and 
ignorances which were so prevalent, particularly in regard to 
matters of religious practice, were appreciated by numerous men 
of prominence and influence, whether in Church or State. The 
critical, scholarly and humanistic activity of Erasmus was of 
prime importance in helping forward the cause not only of intel- 
lectual culture and enlightenment, but also of religious reform, 
and that not alone indirectly but directly ; so much so that it 
was said, not without truth, that "Erasmus laid the egg that 
Luther hatched. ' ' And yet Erasmus was not, properly speaking, 
a reformer of religion. He was, rather, the apostle of common- 
sense and of literary culture. His attitude was and remained 
throughout the stormy times in which he lived that of the scholar 
rather than of the polemic divine. Still less had he any of the 
temper of the revolutionist. If he is to be classed with reform- 

,2 Froude, op. cit. pp. 122, 123. 
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ers of religion in any sense, he must at any rate be regarded as 
an academic reformer, using the word "academic" in its contrast 
to "practical. " His method of reforming people was to give 
them good advice. But the conditions of the time called for 
more drastic remedies. Meanwhile, the authorities at Rome 
felt that they had, after all, but little to fear from Erasmus or 
from his literary labors. For Erasmus was not a man to break 
with the traditional ecclesiastical system. He professed himself 
to the last a loyal adherent of the Roman Church, and, on the 
whole, I believe that his life was consistent with his profession. 
In a letter written to Louis Ber, April 1st, 1529, 13 after the 
Reformation movement had been in progress for some eleven or 
twelve years, Erasmus unburdens his mind as follows: — "God 
knows what the end will be. Like enough he is punishing us 
for our sins. Sad indeed has been the fall, specially among those 
who were pillars of the Church. Read the Gospels, read the 
constitutions of the early popes. Read what Gerson says of the 
priests and monks in one of his works, and see how we have de- 
generated. But never will I be tempted or exasperated into de- 
serting the true communion. I have at times been provoked in- 
to a desire of revenge. But the prick goes no deeper than the 
skin. The ill-will of some wretched fellow-creature shall not 
tempt me to lay hands upon the mother who washed me at the 
font, fed me with the word of God, and quickened me with the 
sacraments. I will not lose my immortal soul to avenge a world- 
ly wrong. I resist the weakness, though I cannot choose but 
feel my injuries. I understand now how Arius and Tertullian 
and Wickliffe were driven into schism by malicious clergy and 
wicked monks. I will not forsake the Church myself, I would 
forfeit life and reputation sooner ; but how unprovoked was the 
conspiracy to ruin me ! My crime was my effort to promote 
learning. That was the whole of it. For the rest, I have been 
rather their friend than their enemy. I advised divines to leave 
scholastic subtleties, and study Scripture and the fathers. I 
bade monks remember their profession, forsake the world, and 
live for God. Was this to hate the divines and the monks ? 

13 See Froude, op. cit. pp. 356, 357. 
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Doubtless I have wished that popes and cardinals and bishops 
were more like the Apostles, but never in thought have I desired 
those offices abolished. There may be arguments about the Real 
Presence, but I will never believe that Christ would have allowed 
His Church to remain so long in such an error (if error it be) as 
to worship a wafer for God. The Lutheran notion that any 
Christian may consecrate or absolve or ordain I think pure in- 
sanity. But if monks fancy that by screaming and shrieking 
they can recover their old tyranny, or that popes and prelates 
can put the fire out with a high hand, they are greatly mistaken. 
It may be smothered for a moment, but surely it will break out 
again. A disease can only be cured by removing the causes of 
it. We need not give up our belief in the Church because men 
are wicked. But if fresh shoots are not to sprout, the evil must 
be torn out by the roots." 

While Erasmus's interests were to so large an extent those of 
the man of letters, yet it would not be true to say that it was 
merely the conditions of his time that led him to direct his stud- 
ies to so large an extent along religious lines, as he did in his 
editions of the Fathers and the like. Such works as his "En- 
chiridion Militis Christiani," or "Manual of the Soldier of 
Christ," and his "Institutio Principis Christiani," or "Instruc- 
tion of a Christian Ruler," evince his deep religious earnestness. 
And in this connection we may mention that important treatise 
on the Christian minister, written in the very last years of his 
life, and to which Erasmus gave the title of "Ecclesiastes," or 
the (Gospel) Preacher. In this treatise Erasmus lays stress up- 
on that most important and often neglected office of preaching 
and instructing the people in the Word of God. On the whole, 
one cannot avoid recognizing the fact that Erasmus was a man of 
genuine religious character and earnestness, which probably 
deepened with his advancing years. He may have had his days 
of youthful folly and wildness during his stay at the University 
of Paris; he had not the fiery zeal, and perhaps not the depth of 
religious conviction which Luther possessed ; yet he was more, 
very much more, than a man of mere worldly or humane culture. 
He may have cared, he doubtless did care much for literary fame ; 
no doubt he had his full share of the ambition which Milton 
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calls "that last infirmity of noble minds;" but it must be ac- 
knowledged that he firmly and resolutely and consistently, all 
through his life declined and avoided mere wealth and worldly 
position. He deliberately turned away, time after time, from 
the most tempting solicitations to accept position or place which 
would have hampered his philosophic freedom, and hindered his 
scholarly activity. To quote the words of Milton's sonnet once 
again, — "He scorned delights, and lived laborious days." And 
the amount of work which he accomplished was enormous ; as 
Froude says, it passes the comprehension of a scholar of to-day 
to understand how it was physically possible for him to turn out 
such an immense volume of work ; he must indeed have been 
one of the giants of intellectual industry. It has been said of 
Mr. Gladstone that he belonged to "the folio edition" of men; 
he seemed to have been cast in a larger mould than are ordinary 
mortals. And this might be said with equal truth of Erasmus. 
Dr. Andrew D. White has characterized Erasmus in an in- 
teresting way as "the first Broad- Churchman." This, indeed, 
is not strictly true. Although the term "Broad-Churchman" is 
a nineteenth-century term, as "Latitudinarian" belongs to the 
eighteenth century, yet we find men of the same general ten- 
dency — the tendency, namely, to mimimize the importance of 
dogma, and to stress the liberal and humane, we may even say 
the secular aspects of religion — in all ages of the Christian 
Church. Thus in the Patristic Age we have an Origen ; in the 
Middle age we have an Abelard. It has been said that Broad- 
Churchmen frequently play into the hands of High-Church eccle- 
siastics. We shall not attempt to discuss how much of truth 
there may be in this assertion. I think it may safely be said, 
however, that men of the former tendency or school of thought 
have not as a rule left deep marks upon the structure of ecclesi- 
astical doctrine or institution, for the simple reason that they 
regard dogmas and modes of ecclesiastical organization as mat- 
ters of but secondary importance. In this respect, indeed, Eras- 
mus was typical. But it is the men of fervid religious convic- 
tions and of profound theological thought, — men like Athana- 
sius, Augustine, Luther, Calvin — who have set their mark deep- 
ly and lastingly upon the ecclesiastical and dogmatic structure. 
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On the other hand, the Broad-Churchman has a work of his own, 
and a very important work to perform ; the work, that is, of lib- 
eralizing, enlightening, moderating the "odium theologicum;" 
of mediating between orthodoxy and religious enthusiasm on the 
one hand and worldly culture on the other. Both the world and 
the Church need their Erasmuses as well as their Luthers. Each 
of them alike has his proper gift and his proper calling; his pe- 
culiar task which none but he can accomplish; and it is "to his 
own Master," as we may well remind ourselves, that "each one 
standeth or falleth. ' ' 

We have left ourselves a comparatively brief space in which to 
outline the years of Erasmus's mature life and full literary activ- 
ity, or the period of his declining years and failing strength. 
We shall not attempt to give the exact dates of his several visits 
to England, or the precise lengths of time during which he so- 
journed there. All these are, in fact, matters of considerable 
uncertainty, and it is doubtful whether this uncertainty can ever 
be cleared up, as so many of Erasmus's letters are undated. It 
was during one of his earlier visits to England that the idea of 
"The Praise of Folly" was hit upon in the course of conferences 
between Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, to which fact the title 
of the book ("Enconium Moriae") bears witness, with its pun 
upon More's name. It was during one of these visits to England, 
five years later, if not, indeed, during the same visit, that a large 
part of his work upon the Greek Testament was done, though 
the book itself was printed at Basle, by Froben, one of Eras- 
mus's life-long and staunchest friends. 

During the years while Erasmus as a budding author was 
struggling not so much to get a foot-hold in the world of letters 
(a matter to him of quick and easy accomplishment) as rather 
to acquire a competence for his worldly support, we find him 
seeking and obtaining the patronage of one and another person 
of wealth and prominence. Among those whom Erasmus thus 
solicited, and who were especially kind to him was the Lady of 
Vere, of the castle of Tournehens, on the island of Walcheren. 

During this period of struggle and effort to acquire the physi- 
cal "momentum" which should be sufficient to carry him on 
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through the world of affairs, of bills, of debts and of creditors, 
we find Erasmus, as ever, holding steadily to his goal in the pur- 
suit of knowledge and authoritative scholarship. We find him 
now in England, now in Paris, now in Orleans, now in the Neth- 
erlands, ever carrying on his researches; and, as Froude says, if 
each hour in the day had been ten, Erasmus's labors were suffi- 
cient to have filled them all. It now seemed desirable to him to 
take his doctor's degree in Italy, and so to Italy he went, and 
there made the acquaintance of some scholars of prominence. 
He became attached, as every scholar must, to that genial and 
classic land, and to Italy he was in later years to return, and to 
extend very widely the circle of his friendships among her men 
of literary light and leading — authors, bishops, cardinals, states- 
men. For some years Erasmus appears to have vibrated be- 
tween Basle, where, as we have -said, was the important publish- 
ing house of his friend Froben, and the Netherlands, with visits 
now and again to England, some of them of considerable length. 
But though he talked from time to time of revisiting France, 
(largely on account of a certain Burgundy wine which agreed 
with him peculiarly well), yet he seems never to have carried 
out this plan. While in England, he sojourned at Oxford, or at 
Cambridge, or in London. He has left us vivid and attractive 
pen portraits of his English friends, — Dean Colet of St. Paul's, 
Archbishop Warham of Canterbury, Sir Thomas More, — very 
noble figures, all of them. For a time, Erasmus held a living 
which was in the patronage of Archbishop Warham, but soon 
resigned it, as both he and Warham had some scruples about the 
propriety of his holding a parish while he was not performing 
the duties incident thereto. However, the income of the living 
was commuted for him by the Archbishop, so that Erasmus en- 
joyed for the rest of his life a certain amount of fixed income 
from this source. His financial circumstances became after a 
time comparatively easy, though he was always a liberal spender 
of money. After a time, however, he came to receive some in- 
come from the sale of his books, though never, it appears, in any 
but very moderate sums, despite the fact that enormous numbers 
of his books were sold, especially of his "Adages," of "The Praise 
of Folly," the "Colloquies," and of his editions and paraphrases 
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of the New Testament. But friends and admirers were continually 
making him presents, whether of money, of plate, of provisions, 
or what not, especially after his reputation as perhaps the great- 
est scholar in Europe had become established. He acquired a 
home of his own in Basle, near his friend the publisher, Froben; 
and when he thought it best to leave Basle on account of the rev- 
olution by which the town became Protestant (though he left 
with many regrets, both on his own part, and on the part of his 
numerous friends), a house was presented to him in Freiburg (in 
Breisgan) where he made his home during the last years of his 
life. 

On the whole, Erasmus led the comparatively quiet, unevent- 
ful life of the scholar. As we have seen, he preferred his liberty 
and the opportunity to carry on his researches without interrup- 
tion to any of the more glittering prizes of wealth or official po- 
sition. If it be true that a man's character is to be judged large- 
ly by the character of his chosen friends and intimates, Eras- 
mus will stand very high. He was, in the words of St. Paul, 
emphatically "a lover of good men." As a force making for in- 
tellectual light, and for reasonableness in religion, he was very 
great, — just how great we can perhaps never adequately estimate. 
His influence in this direction can never be fully or accurately 
measured, and that influence, after four hundred years, is still 
potent to-day. " 

Of several of Erasmus's very popular and widely-circulated 
works, we have not spoken except barely to mention them. His 
"Adages," or maxims for the conduct of life and judgment of 
men and manners, were for the most part excerpts from classical 
authors, with additions and applications from Erasmus's own 
pen. His "De Copia Rerum et Verborum," a treatise on 
"Abundance in Subject-Matter and in Expression," was for a 
long period an invaluable manual for anyone who would cultivate 
style and expression ; and Professor Emerton is of the opinion 
that it would be an excellent thing if the "De Copia" were 
studied as a text-book in rhetoric in all our high-schools to-day. 

"For evidence of this see an article by Professor H. Goodwin Smith in 
"The Hibbert Journal "for 1904, entitled, "The Triumph of Erasmus in Mod- 
ern Protestantism." 
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The "Apophthegms," published in 1531, are somewhat similar 
to the "Adages" in their general method and purpose. "These 
are pleasant little stories, generally told in a few lines, and de- 
signed to carry some moral lesson. They are arranged in groups, 
under the name of the principal person mentioned, as for exam- 
ple, Socratica, Diogenes the Cynic, Phillip of Macedon, etc." 15 
The "Colloquies," too, like the works just mentioned, seem to 
be partly rhetorical in their aim, though their scope is broader. 
They present, in the form of familiar conversations, vivid pic- 
tures of society in all walks of life, and their value for the stu- 
dent of men and manners, (or, as we say now-a-days, of "sociol- 
ogy") is very great. This was one of the most popular books 
that Erasmus ever wrote, and it passed through innumerable edi- 
tions. 

It will very likely be said that any account of Erasmus which 
should omit the history of his relations to Luther and to the 
Protestant Reformation would be incomplete. And yet I should 
prefer not to go into that matter, important as it is, just here. 
It would bring us at once into the region of ecclesiastical polem- 
ics, and might leave a more or less unpleasant impression at the 
close of this paper. Erasmus himself, as we have seen, was 
never a polemic from choice; it was only in self-defence, and as 
he was forced into it, that he polemized. And yet I do not 
think that Erasmus was a coward, either. As we have seen, al- 
though he paved the way for the Reformation, and in so doing 
accomplished a work without which the Reformation would have 
been impossible, yet Erasmus himself was not, properly speak- 
ing, a Reformer. His gifts and his calling did not lie in that di- 
rection. This being the case, it was inevitable that Luther 
should have misunderstood him, and that he, on his part, should 
not have endorsed Luther's conduct in breaking with the Papacy. 
On the merits of Luther's case and on the merits of Erasmus's 
case as well, opinions have differed and will differ to the end of 
time. Let it suffice for us at present that both were very great 
men, and that to each History accords and will accord his meed 

1511 Desiderius Erasmus," p. 451, 
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of praise. One may be permitted to wish for both of them that 
they may rest in peace, even as their works do follow them. 

Perhaps we may best bring this sketch of Erasmus to a close 
in the words which his three heirs and executors, Amerbach, 
Froben, and Episcopius caused to be inscribed upon his tomb in 
the cathedral of Basle, and of which the following is a free trans- 
lation : — 

"To Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, a man in all respects 
most great ; of incomparable erudition in every branch of knowl- 
edge; joined with an equal degree of prudence; which will be 
both admired and celebrated by remotest posterity. This stone 
is set . . . not to perpetuate his memory, which he has 
himself rendered immortal by those writings of his, by which he 
will live and speak to the learned of every nation, to the end of 
time . . . but to indicate the place where his mortal re- 
mains repose." He died in Basle on the twelfth day of July, 
A. D. 1536. 

William S. Bishop. 
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